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ERMIT us, kind and gentle readers, to 
introduce to you a stranger, all the 
way from Africa. His name isChim- 
panse: and, although you may look 
upou him with some degree of disgust, he 
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still belongs to the aristocracy of his race, 
and disdains all familiarity with the com- 
mon people of Monkeydom. He is marked 
by nature as a nobleman, an earl or vis- 
count at least, for he is among the talles 
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species of ape, has a form more like man 
than any other, can walk erect, and is 
without a tail — a feature which peculiarly 
marks the lower classes of his race, vul- 
garly called monkeys. 

His claims to superiority, therefore, do 
not rest upon accident, to being born of par- 
ticular parents, to having a great house and 
a whole lot of money by inheritance, but 
to natural and fundamental points and prin- 
ciples, which have distinguished his clan 
from the foundation of the world. He is 
not so high in rank as the orang-outangs, 
but he looks down with proper disdain 
upon baboons, and such other canaille. 

The particular individual whose _por- 
trait we have given above was taken to 
London some years ago. He was cap- 
tured, in his native forest, while an infant 
in his The good old 
creature was shot while in the act of 
pursing him. ‘The poor little fellow was 
taken to London, where he was placed in 
the Zoological Gardens, and dressed as we 
see in the picture. He grew to be about 
two feet in height, but his situation seemed 


mother’s arms. 
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unsuited to his nature, and so he pined 
away and died. 

We must not close our narrative of lit. 
tle Chimpanse, without some anecdotes 
touching his life and character. He never 
read * Merry’s Museum,” yet we are told 
that he was lively and gentle, had his 
face and hands washed every day without 
resistance, and set to all around an edify. 
ing example of docility and evenness of 
temper. He showed his capacity for ciy. 
ilization by eating bread and cooked meat. 
He made his own bed, and drew the 
blanket not only over his body, but his 
head, when he prepared for sleep. Al- 
though he had the sense of dignity be- 
longing to his superior nature, he could 
be condescending, and often bestowed 
his kind and gracious caresses upon a 
litter of puppies, which dwelt near him. 
He had one trait which belongs to all th 
ape family, a horror of serpents ; as if he 
and his kindred had taken up the ancient 
quarrel of his cousin, man, for the old 
serpent’s trick put upon mother Eve 1 


the garden of Eden. 
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Adventures in Japan, by Michael Kastoff. . 


[Continaed from p. 7.] 


CHAPTER II. 


y conduetor led me first across a wide 
field near the shore, and then en- 
tered a thick wood which skirted the 
foot of a hill. Having gone through 

the wood, we ascended the hill, from the 
top of which I caught a view of the sea, 
and strained my eyes in vain to descry 
the ship which contained my countrymen. 
Nothing was to be seen except a few 





small islands on the verge of the horizon, 
and the fishing-boats of the Japanese scat- 
tered here and there. I now gave my- 
self up for lost, and it seemed inevitable 
that I must abandon all thoughts of ever 
seeing my own home again; for the re- 
ception | had already met with in this 
country augured any thing but humanity 
in the people who had treated me thus. 
However, in this 1 was mistaken, as the 
sequel of my story will show. 
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[ was pinioned so tightly that, by the 
ume we had gone a mile and a half or 
two miles, I could scarcely breathe. My 
face swelled, I was almost blind, and could 
hardly speak. 1 endeavored, by making 
signs to the Japanese, to give them to un- 
derstand that, unless they loosened the 
cords and granted me some relief, I should 
drop dead ; but they only urged me faster 
onward. We continued to travel toward 
the interior of the country. My sufferings 
increased at every step, and at length be- 
came so intolerable that I was driven al- 
most to madness, and looked out for some 
river or pond near at hand, that I might 
throw myself into it, and put an end to my 
tortures by drowning. But it seemed as 
if the Japanese knew every thing that was 
passing in my thoughts, for they kept a 
most vigilant watch whenever we ap- 
proached a stream, and took care to hold 
me fast in their arms whenever we crossed 
even a little brook. At last, unable to 
bear these excruciating pains any longer, 
I fell senseless on the ground. 

When I came to myself, I found I was 
lying still on the ground, with the blood 
flowing from my mouth end nose, The 
Japanese were throwing water in my face, 
and using every method to restore me to 
my senses; in doing which. they had 
somewhat eased the cords that bound me. 
After I was sufficiently recovered to walk, 
we proceeded onward, and in about an 
hour arrived at a small village. Here I 
was conducted into a house, and a dish 
of boiled rice and a pot of sakki, or 
Japanese beer, were set before me. I 
swallowed a little of the drink, but had 
not the smallest appetite for eating. I 
found I was to lodge here for the night. 
My conductors pulled off my boots, tied 
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my legs fast together, and secured the 
ropes to iron hooks in the wall, after 
which they made signs to me to lie down 
on the floor and sleep. 1 composed my- 
self to rest as well as I could, while the 
Japanese also sat down in the middle of 


the room, around a chafing-dish, and 


drank tea and smoked. Notwithstanding 
the secure fastening with which | was 
bound, my guardians seemed never to 
think all safe, for a moment. A constant 
watch was kept upon me, and the cords 
were regularly inspected every quarter 
of an hour. 

In this manner I passed my first night 
in Japan. Now and then I fell into a 
doze ; but, for the greater part of the time, 
my distressful situation, and the anguish of 
my thoughts, drove away sleep from my 
eyelids. As the morning began to dawn, 
my guards were in motion, and seemed 
to be preparing for a journey. After a 
while, they brought a broad plank with 
ropes attached to the four corners. The 
ends of the ropes being fastened together 
and slung upon a pole which was laid on 
men’s shoulders, a sort of palanquin was 
formed, in which | was placed, and thus 
borne away. At the end of about half a 
dozen miles, we came to a pretty broad 
arm of the sea, which appeared to extend 
a considerable distance up into the land. 
Here I was taken out of the palanquin, 
and placed in a boat with a mat beneath 
me. Another mat was put over me, and 
thus completely covered up, | was rowed 
across the water. One of the fellows 
who rowed the boat kept singing and 
mimicking the sounds which I uttered ; 
for although I did not attempt to hold 
any conversation with my companions by 


language, yet my excited feelings often 
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burst out into exclamations and _ inco- 
herent talk. The other men sat beside 
me, without either saying a word or in 
any way taking the slightest notice of 
my complaints. I thought them the most 
hard-hearted beings I had ever met with ; 
but the fact was, they were merely in the 
execution of their duty, and would have 
been totally unable to do any thing to re- 
lieve my distress, had they been ever so 
strongly inclined that way. 

We landed near a small village on the 
shore of the bay, and I was removed from 
the ferry-boat into another. ‘This the 
Japanese drew by a rope along the shore 
all the rest of the day and the following 
night, never stopping except at certain 
fixed places, where the men who were em- 
ployed in the dragging, and who came from 
the neighboring villages, were relieved 
by others. ‘The whole coast was thickly 
strown with buildings and habitations of 
various kinds, and, at every two or three 
miles, I passed some extensive and popu- 
lous village, which appeared to be largely 
1 could 
see the fishermen drawing their nets out of 
the water, filled with enormous quantities 
of fish. I did not know then, what I after- 
wards discovered, that the Japanese are 
great fish-eaters. 

During this voyage along the shore, my 
attendants frequently offered me stewed 
rice and broiled fish. As I could not help 
myself in eating, my hands being always 
bound, they passed the food to my mouth 
with’ their chop-sticks. ‘They even car- 
ried their polite attention to me so far, that 
one of them stood constantly over me with 
a green bough in his hand, to drive away 
the flies and gnats. I was greatly puzzled 
to reconcile these minute attentions to 


engaged in the fishing business. 
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my comfort with the severity of the res 
of their behavior. But it was impossible 
for me then to understand the admirable 
system of internal police, and scrupulous 
observance of the laws, which distinguish 
this remarkable people, and lead some. 
times to the display of what appears to 
be a strange anomaly in the human 
character. 

At sunrise the next morning, we stop- 
ped to breakfast at a little village, the in- 
habitants of which all turned out and came 
down to the shore to look at me. Among 
them was a gray-headed man of a most 
venerable appearance, who held an ani- 
mated discourse with my conductors. 
From what took place, I discovered that 
he was entreating my guards to allow 
him to offer me some refreshment. _ Per- 
mission was at length granted ; the old 
man brought me down a dish of rice and 
fish, and a pot of sakki, standing by me 
all the time | was eating, to see that | 
The expression of his 
countenance plainly showed that he com- 
miserated my situation, and I derived no 
little consolation from the sympathy of a 
stranger. 


wanted nothing. 


[ now began to entertain a 
better opinion of the people of Japan, and 
no longer regarded them in that barbarous 
light which the former conduct of my 
guards seemed to justify. In fact, my 
subsequent story will show that there are 
as many worthy and humane people 
among the Japanese, as in almost any 
other country. 

When we had finished our breakfast, 
the ropes'were manned, and the voyage 
along the shore recommenced. ‘The 
weather was calm and serene, and the 
thick clouds which had before obscured 
the horizon were now dissipated. All 
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the neighboring hills and coasts lay full 
before me, brightened by the gleams of 
The beauty of the 
scenery, and the novelty of every object 
around me, had a considerable effect in 
rousing my drooping spirits. About two 
hours after sunrise, we stopped in front of 
some huts, where the men pulled the boat 
ashore. Without desiring me, or the two 


the rising morning. 


soldiers, Who constantly stood as a guard 
over me, to get out. ‘They dragged us in the 
boat thropgh woeds and thickets, up a hill, 
clearing the way for vs with their hatchets. 
| was greatly surprised at this strange 
method of travelling, but presently we 
bevan to descend, and at length reached 
a little stream, which had the appearance 
of an artificial canal. 

On this stream we were again set afloat, 
and proceeded till it emptied into a pretty 
large lake. This again communicated 
with several other lakes. We sailed along 
in this manner for above twenty-four 
hours. When the water was shallow, the 
Japanese jumped out of the boat and 
dragged it. During the night, it rained 
violently, and my attendants covered me 
with mats, which kept me pretty dry. At 
midnight, we stopped before a large town 
to relieve the crew. Great Ares were 
burning near the shore, and by their light 
I discovered a number of soldiers drawn 
up in rank and file. ‘They appeared to 
be in handsome uniform, with armor and 
muskets. ‘The commanding officer stood 
in front, clad in a rich silken dress, with 
a sort of truncheon in his hand. The 
captain of our guard advanced towards 
him, making signs of the deepest respect ; 
and, kneeling down with his head inclined 
to the earth, he continued a long time 
engaged in a speech, which I imagined 
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was an account of the manner in which | 
had fallen into the hands of the Japanese. 
The chief officer then came into the boat 
with a lantern, and examined me strictly. 
[ endeavored to make him understand 
that | was suffering from the tightness of 
my ligatures, and wished to have them 
loosened. Whether he comprehended 
this or not I cannot say; but, instead of 
answering me, he only laughed, muttered 
something between his teeth, and stepped 
ashore. 

In the same manner we voyaged on- 
ward for two or three days, passing the 
nights on shore, where I was lodged in 
an empty building, and secured in the 
manner already described. ‘Three times 
a day they gave me boiled rice, fish, and 
a kind of soup, made apparently of mush- 
rooms. The weather was rainy, but on 
the fourth morning the sky cleared up, 
My guards now loosened the ropes about 
my legs, gave me my boots, and asked 
me, by signs, which I preferred, walking 
or being carried ona litter. [| was very 
glad to be allowed to walk, for my 
limbs were sadly cramped, by beimg kept 
so long in constrained positions. So we 
set off on foot. One of my attendants 
always carried a twig to keep the flies 
away from me; another onc, behind, held 
the ends of the ropes with which I was 
bound ; a party followed him bearing my 
litter; and then another party, who were 
destined to relieve the first when they 
were fatigued. The whole amounted to 
above a hundred and fifty men. Each 
man had a wooden tablet suspended from 
his girdle, on which the particular duties 
of his office were all written down. 
This may serve as an example of the 
exactness with which the functions of 
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every person in office under the Japanese 
government are marked out, and the vigi- 
tance which is displayed in executing 
them. 

We made frequent halts to rest on the 
way, and they always offered me boiled 
rice, salt fish, dried herring, and mush- 
rooms to eat; but, for drink, [ had only 
tea, without milk or sugar. About noon, 
we came to a spacious and neatly-built 
country-house, where we stopped to dine. 
The master of this house, a young man, 
furnished us with provisions and sakki, at 
his own expense. He ordered beds to be 
prepared for us, and entreated that we 
would rest there for the night. My con- 
ductors had no objection to this, but they 
had given me to understand that we were 
approaching a town where | was to un- 
dergo a formal examination, preparatory 
to the decision as to what was to be done 
with me. I therefore requested to .be 
hurried onward with as much expedition 
as possible. We continued our journey 
through a thick forest, and, a short time 
before sunset, came to an open country, 
through which flowed a little stream. 

Here a boat was waiting for us, and I 
was placed on board. ‘The sides of the 
boat were all hung round with matting, so 
high that I could see nothing, as I sailed 
along the stream, except the sky over my 
head, ‘This precaution, at first, greatly 
puzzled me; but at length I concluded 
we were passing in the neighborhood of 
some city or fortress, which the Japanese 
wished to conceal from me, in the appre- 
hension that I might act the part of a spy. 
It was quite dark when we stopped; and 
on leaving the boat, I found we had arrived 
at a pretty large city, as far as my eyes 
could enable me to judge. A file of sol- 
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diers advanced to meet us, and | wag 
escorted to a castle, the walls of which 
were hung round with striped cotton cloth 
They carried me into a spacious room 
remarkably neat, and adorned with paint 
ings in the Japanese style. This was my 
sleeping apartment, and I was secured, as 
usual, by my ropes, to hooks in the wall. 
After this, they supplied me with a bed 
and cotton coverlets, and gave me a 
supper. 

We left this place early the next morn 
ing. A new officer commanded my 
guard, and he treated me with more lib- 
erality, allowing me the free use of my 
hands, which was a great relief to me in 
walking as well as otherwise ; but when 
we came to a river, my hands were always 
re-bound till we were ferried over. The 
Japanese exercised so much precaution 
that they would not allow me to go 
near the water alone. ‘They took care 
that I should never wet my feet, and al- 
ways carried me in their arms over the 
shallowest pools and rivulets which came 
inour way. In the course of the journey, 
we often met with raspberries and straw- 
berries growing on the bushes, which, at 
first, they would not allow me to pluck, 
as they believed them to be unwholesome. 
But, afterwards, by great entreaty, | pre- 
vailed on them to let me eat some of this 
fruit. These precautions for the care of 
my health afterwards appeared very rea- 
sonable to me, when | learned the rigor- 
ous laws of Japan respecting the custody 
of prisoners; for, had | made my escape, 
or died by any accident or neglect, the 
officer who had me in charge would have 
forfeited his life. 

Whenever we came to a town or vil- 
lage, we were immediately surrounded by 
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a swarm of the population, young and 
old, men and women, whom curiosity had 
drawn out of their houses and shops to 
gaze at me. These people had never 
seen a foreigner before in their lives. 
On these occasions, I do not remember 
ever to have received the slightest affront 
or ill treatment. All the spectators, par- 
ticularly the females, looked upon me 
with an air of pity and compassion. If I 
asked for drink, they were eager to sup- 
ply me. Many begged permission of the 
wuard to entertain me, and, when the re- 
quest was granted, brought me mugs of 
sakki, sweetmeats, fryits, and other deli- 
cacies, always more than I could eat, so 
that I generally had a supply for my 
journey. The tea which they used had 
a singular taste, which, I found, proceeded 
from the manner of preparing it. They 
first roasted it dry, as we do coffee. In- 
stead of mixing the sugar with the tea, 
they eat it by itself, taking a spoonful in 
one hand, and swallowing it like little 
children. When | offered my guards 
any of the sugar which had been given 
me in presents, they always declined it 
with awkward compliments ; but no sooner 
did I fall asleep at night, than the rogues 
fell upon it, and ate it all up slyly. 

The best sugar which the Japanese use 
is obtained from the Dutch. It is sold in 
little baskets, and is very dear. They 
have some of their own making, but it is 
very coarse, dark-colored, dirty, and de- 
ficient in sweetness. Loaf sugar I never 
saw among them. ‘The tea is of their 
own raising ; it is different from that of 
China. The cups which they gave me 
to drink out of had no saucers, and, ac- 
cording to the Japanese custom, were 
only half filled. 





At all the resting-places on the journey, 
I was always comfortably lodged for the 
night, if the binding hand and foot be ex- 
cepted. The Japanese beds consist, ac- 
cording to the circumstances of the indi- 
vidual, of large silken or cotton quilts. 
These quilts are lined with thick wadding, 
which is taken out whenever they are 
washed. They fold their coverlets double, 
and spread them on the floor, which, even 
in the humblest cottage, is covered with 
beautiful soft straw mats. On retiring to 
rest, the Japanese wrap themselves in 
large night-gowns, with short, full sleeves. 
These are likewist either of cotton or 
silk, and are thickly wadded. Instead of 
pillows, they use blocks of wood carved 
in various forms. The richer classes have 
these wooden pillows covered with a 
cushion, under which is a box or drawer 
containing articles for the toilet, as razors, 
scissors, pomatum, tooth-brushes, pow- 
der, &c. The poor people lay their heads 
on a plain junk of wood a little hollowed 
on one side, and from constant use sleep 
as soundly upon it as if it were a pillow 
of the softest down. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


_——— 


NAGRAM. — This is a word or sentence, 
the letters of which may be trans- 
posed so as to fcrm a new word or 
sentence. The following are among 

the best :— 

Radical reform, 

James Stuart, 


Rare, mad frolic. 
A just master. 


Gallantries, All great sin. 
Telegraph, Great help. 
Astronomers, Moon-starers. 
Lawyers, Sly ware. 
Old England, Golden Land. 
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Awkward 


T is said that truth is often more strange 


than fiction; and so it seems tobe. We 
are told that a young Englishman, in the 


service of the East India Company, was 


one day mounted on an clephant, hunting 
for tigers. ‘This seems rather tall sport, 
especially to our young Yankee Nimrods, 
who never went forth on an expedition 
more adventurous than to shoot chipping 
birds and bob-links with a bow and arrow. 

In India, wild bees are very common,, 
and for a defence, the natives usually car- 
ry a large cloth. But our hero, mounted 
on an clephant in pursuit of tigers, thought 
But as the elephant 
was plodding along in the forest, he came 
to an immense tree, hung with drooping 
moss. As the creature brushed along be- 
neath the boughs, he disturbed a bees’ 
nest; and as these creatures are very quick 


nothing of insects. 


Adventures, 

| tempered and spiteful, out they came, and 
attacked the young tiger hunter by thou- 
sands. He was truly in a sad plight; and 


down he slipped from the elephant, and 
ran away as fast as possible. 

But he was only running from one 
danger to encounter another. As he was 
escaping from the bees, a tiger sprang 
out from the woods, and threatened him 
with instant destruction. He had just 
fired his gun, and had no means of de- 
fence. Now, there was a monkey over- 
head, on the tree; and the noise of the gun 
set him to chattering with all his might. 
This directed the attention of the bees to 
the monkey, and they instantly attacked 
him, and probably killed him outright. At 
the same time, another elephant of the 
hunting party came up, and the youth was 





rescued from his perilous condition. 
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The Avalanche, 


HE avalanche is among the most sub- 
lime and terrific phenomena of na- 
ture. It proceeds from the accumula- 
tion of a great mass of snow, on the 

brow of an elevated ridge or mountain, 
which is precipitated by some cause into 
the valley beneath. 

Avalanches occur in all mointainous 
regions; but in no part of the world have 
they caused such destruction as in Swit- 
zerland. Here the mountains are very 
precipitous, and villages are often built in 
the valleys, directly beneath the impendir g 
cliffs. For these reasons, travellers, herds 
of cattle, and even whole villages, have 
been sometimes overwhelmed by them. 








The avalanches which are most de- 
structive, are those which are called roli« 
ing. ‘These are formed when the snow 
is sofiened by a thaw. They begin by a 
small mass or ball sliding down, and thus 
acquiring motion. The soft snow sticks 
to the ball, which is of course increased 
in size as it proceeds—a process with 
which every Yankee schoolboy is familiar. 

The descending roll or ball rapidly 
augments in size, and increases in speed. 
It rolls from slope to slope, and plunges 
from cliff to cliff, until it has acquired the 
size of a house. It then usually bursts into 
hundreds of fragments, and these, spread- 
ing out on both sides, plunge forward, cach 
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enlarging in its descent, and rushing for- 
ward with accumulating powers. The 
distance from which these masses fall is 
great ; and when they reach the valleys, 
they overturn and destroy every thing 
which stands in their way —trees, forests, 
rocks, and houses, 

In the year 1794, the village of Rueras, 
in the canton of the Grisons, in Switzer- 
land, was covered by an avalanche of this 
kind, and such was the violence of the 
snow in falling, as actually to remove the 
site upon which it stood. It is a curi- 
ous fact that, in this instance, there was 
so little noise, that the people were not 
aware of what had happened. When 
morning came, it was still as dark as 
night in their houses, they being buried in 
snow. ‘The inhabitants waked up, and 
wondered why the sun did not shine. It 
was only by degrees that they fcund out 
what had happened. A hundred persons 
were dug out of the snow, sixty of whom 
were still alive. 

In 1806, another avalanche descended 
into the Val Calanca, in the Grisons, 
transplanted a forest from one side of the 
valley to the other, and left a fir-tree 
standing upright on the top of a parsonage 
house. In 1820, sixty-four persons were 
killed by an avalanche in Fettan; in 
another place, the same year, eighty-four 
persons, and four hundred head of cattle, 
were killed by a similar catastrophe ; and 
in J827, the village of Brial was entirely 
covered in a similar way. ~ 


—_—_@——_—_ 


ADAME DE Stare. has remarked that 
the words * no more,” both in sound 
and sense, are more descriptive than 
any other in our language. 





The Story of Colbert. 


{Continued trom p. 18.] 
CHAPTER III. 


HE young banker let go the hand of 
the boy with regret. He seemed 
divided between the wish of making 
him accept the sum still lying upon 

the table, and the fear of again calling up 
the blush of mortification to that face of 
such noble, yet childlike beauty. The 
latter feeling undoubtedly prevailed, for 
he contented himself with saying, “ We 
shall meet again, Baptiste ; we shall meet 
again.” And with gestures and looks of 
kindness he dismissed him. 

Baptiste ran down the staircase of the 
hotel, and was bounding into the street, 
when he was seized by the collar with a 
powerful and threatening grasp.. It was 
that of his enraged master, who had fol- 
lowed him, and now abused him in a 
frantic manner for having returned the 
money. All remonstrances from poor 
Baptiste were in vain. M. Certain was, 
on the whole, not a bad man; but he was 
greedy, and had a hasty temper, and these 
two evil qualities led him into a momen- 
tary and sinful forgetfulness of his duty. 

“Get from my sight and from my 
employment,” said he, in answer to Bap- 
tiste’s explanations. ‘Go, I say, and 
follow the advice that I now give you — 
it is my last. Never come within reach 
of either my arm or my tongue. ‘There is 
my blessing for you; take it, and good-by 
to you.” 

Much as Baptiste had expected his god- 
father’s rage, and fully as he was prepared 
for it, the idea of his dismissing him had 
never entered his head; nevertheless, he 
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did not repent his conduct, feeling that, in 
the circumstances, he had had no alterna- 
tive. Bowing his head to his sponsor’s 
unchristianlike farewell, Baptiste slowly 
bent his steps to his father’s house. 

It was seven o’clock in the evening, 
and M. Colbert was already seated at 
supper with his wife and youngest son, a 
child of six years of age, when the parlor 
door opened, and Baptiste appeared. A 
cry of astonishment broke from the lips 
of both father and mother, alarmed by 
the confused and sorrowful air of the boy. 
“ What is the matter? Why have you 
left the shop on a week day? Is your 
godfather ill? Or are you—speak — 
what is the matter?” 

These questions from both father and 
mother followed each other so rapidly, 
that the young apprentice could not find 
a moment to answer them; but a sigh 
having followed tne last word, he took ad- 
vantage of it. “1 have been dismissed 
by M. Certain,” said Baptiste. 

“You have been about some folly then, 
sir?” said M. Colbert, for a moment 
losing the parent in the severe censor. 

“| will leave it to you to decide, father,” 
replied Baptiste, modestly. 

Madame Colbert’s anxiety depriyed her 
of utterance. 

“ What do you mean?” demanded M. 
Colbert. 

“ With your permission, my dear father, 
[ will relate to you all that occurred to- 
day, and then you can tell me if I have 
done wrong ; but I do not think I have; 
for notwithstanding the grief that I feel 
in appearing before you, after being dis- 
missed, yet if it were to dg over again, [ 
would act as I have done.’”’ 

“Go on,” said his father, while his 
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mother looked encouragingly at him, and 
his little brother blew kisses to him. Bap- 
tiste related all that you already know, 
my young readers. [le did so simply 
and candidly, without a word of exaggera- 
tion or of reproach, Nay, the amiable 
boy seemed to seek palliations for his 
godfather’s conduct, which, though repug- 
nant to his every feeling, he endeavored 
to excuse. ‘ My godfather is so fond of 
money,” said he ; “and then, as a wool- 
len-draper, perhaps he did not understand 
my conduct. To sell a little over the value, 
or a great deal, is the same thing to him, 
perhaps; if one may charge twopence 
profit on the yard without being called a 
rogue, and punished as such, why may 
not one as well charge a hundred francs, 
if one can? What do you say, father? 
It is very much to be regretted, but so 
it is.” 

“Come and embrace me, my son,” 
said M. Colbert, extending his arms to 
Baptiste, who threw himself into them, 
“come, you are indeed my son; you 
have behaved well, and have my full ap- 
probation.” 

“Yes, you have indeed behaved well, 
my beloved Baptiste,” added Madame Col- 
bert, also holding out her arms to her son; 
“you have done right. Sit down here 
near me; you must be hungry. You 
shall never return to that man, | promise 
you.” 

“| cannot remain a burden to you, 
however,” observed Baptiste, seating him- 
self by his mother’s side. 

“ We will think of that to-morrow,” re- 
plied M. Colbert; “ to-day we will only 
think how we can best entertain the wel- 
come guest that God has ordered that the 
woollen-draper should send us.” 
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** Siz,” said the one solitary servant of 
the house, quietly opening the parlor-door, 
“a gentleman in a post-chaise wants to 
speak to you.” 

“ His name, Janon? ” 

“ He says that,as you do not know 
him, it is useless to tell his name; but he 
is very anxious to see you.” 

“And I have no reason to refuse to 
receive him, stranger though he be; let 
him walk in, Janon,” said M. Colbert, 
rising from table to meet the visitor. 

At the first glance of the stranger, as 
he entered with all the Parisian air of 
fashion which distinguished him, Baptiste 
colored deeply. 

“Sir,” said the stranger, bowing to 
Baptiste’s father, and stopping to bend 
almost to the ground before Madame Col- 


bert, ** | beg a thousand pardons for hav- 
ing thus forced my entrance ; but I leave 


to-morrow, and the business which brings 
me to you would not admit of delay. I 
am M. Cenani, of the firm Cenani and 
Mazerani of Paris.” 

“ In what can | serve you, sir?” asked 
M. Colbert, offering a chair to the stranger, 
who seated himself. 

“This youth is your son; is he not, 
sir?” inquired he, pointing to Baptiste, 
who blushed still more deeply. 

“ Yes, sir, thank God.” ° 

“You have cause to thank God, sir; 
this child acted towards me this morning 
in a manner truly noble.” 

“Only as he ought, sir; only as he 
ought,” said Madame Colbert, hastily ; 
fearing, with maternal anxiety, that her 
son might be rendered proud of having 
done his duty. 

* Nobly, madam. Isee that you know 
the history ; but as you have probably 
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heard it from your son, his modesty has 
undoubtedly: left you ignorant of that 
which has most delighted me. I went 
to M. Guillaume’s for a second piece 
of cloth, and was informed of all the 
details by the shop-boy. Your admira- 
ble child, madam, refused to divide with 
his master the overcharge on the cloth.” 

“ Excellent, excellent! Quite right, 
quite right! O, my dear, dear boy!” 
said Madame Colbert, with happy pride 
embracing Baptiste, who stammered — 

“Tt would not have been honest.” 

M. Colbert looked upon his son with: 
all a father’s delighted approval. 

“ You are aware, sir,” said he, ad- 
dressing the banker, * that on account of 
his conduct, a conduct which makes a 
father’s heart palpitate with joy, my son 
has been dismissed from M. Guillaume’s.” 

** | know it, sir; the shop-boy told me 
so; and on that account I determined to 
come here, and to ask you, since you 
have already suffered your child to enter 
into trade, if it would suit you to place 
him, honest and honorable as he is, in our 
banking-house, where, in a larger sphere, 
he must make his fortune. I tell you, 
madam, your child will make his fortune.” 

‘God bless you, sir,” said ‘Madame 
Colbert, with emotion. 

Baptiste, who had hitherto listened in 
silence, and who now only began to un 
derstand M. Cenani’s intention, cried sud- 
denly, “If to make a fortune [ am to 
leave my father and mother, I must de- 
cline it, sir.” 

* But Ido not decline it for you, Bap- 
tiste,” said his father tenderly, but seri- 
ously ; “* we are very poor, my son; and 
I should think myself culpable, did I bury 
a mind like yours in the narrow and con- 
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fined sphere in whichI move. Since this 
gentleman has appreciated you so far as 
to come to seek you here, he deserves my 
fullest confidence. I give him to you, sir; 
[ intrust to you the flower of my family. 
QO, in that great city whither you are 
about to take him, watch over him—lI 
will not say like a father; you are too 
young — but like a brother. And you, 
Baptiste, go with this gentleman; in all 
that concerns the business of your call- 
ing, listen to his advice, and follow it; 
but when the principles of integrity, of 
honor, and of virtue, are involved, take 
counsel but of your own heart.” 

Baptiste wept while he listened to his 
father, but he no longer made any objec- 
tion; the desire to relieve his parents, and 
to be useful to his family, soon dried his 
tears; nevertheless, the adieus were sor- 
rowful. 

Baptiste’s young heart was wrung at 
the thought of leaving that home whose 
every corner recalled to his mind some 
sport of his childhood, or some fond 
caress of his parents; whose every arti- 
cle of furniture was connected with some 
sweet and tender association. Even down 
to old Janon, there was nothing that did 
not bring with it a regret. 

Soon, however, — thanks to the natural 
buoyancy of his age, and to the change 
of scene and place,—Baptiste felt a 
new life spring up within him, as he was 
whirled along in a comfortable carriage, 
with a young and cheerful companion. 

Let us follow him to Paris, my young 
readers, and see in what manner the little 
woollen-draper climbed, step by step, to 
the pingacle of earthly greatness and 
glory. 


[To BE conTaNUED.] 





Wild People. 
{Continued from p. 14.) 


owarps the end of the year 1798, a 

child, who appeared to be about eleven 

or twelve years of age, and who had 

several times before been seen in the 
woods of Caune, in France, seeking acorns 
and roots, on which he subsisted, was 
caught by three sportsmen, who seized 
him at the moment he was climbing a tree 
to avoid them. ‘They carried him to a 
neighboring village, where he was placed 
under the care of an old woman, from 
whom he, however, found means to escape 
before the end of the week, and fled to the 
mountains, where he wandered about dur- 
ing the winter, which was uncommonly 
severe, Without any clothing but a ragged 
shirt. At night he retired to solitary 
places, but in the day approached nearer 
the houses and villages. 


Ile thus passed 
a roving life, till at length he voluntarily 
took refuge in a house in the canton of 


St. Sernin. After being kept there two 
or three days, he was sent to the hospital 
of St. Afrique, whence he was removed 
to Rhodez, where he remained several 
months. During his abode in these dif- 
ferent places, he always seemed to be 
wild, impatient of restraint, and capri- 
cious, and constantly intent on getung 
away. 

How he was originally abandoned neo 
one ever discovered; but, from certain 
scars on various parts of his body, he was 
thought to have escaped from the terrors 
of the revolution, during which so many 
cruelties were perpetrated, From the tes- 
timony of the’ country people who lived 
near the woods in which he was found, 
hé must have passed, in absolute solitude, 
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seven years out of the twelve, which was 
supposed to be -his age when caught in 
the woods of Caune. When he was first 
taken into society, he lived on acorns, po- 
tatoes, and raw chestnuts, eating husks 
and all. In spite of the utmost vigilance, 
he was frequently near escaping, and at 
first exhibited great unwillingness to lie 
ina bed. His eyes were without steadi- 
ness and expression, wandering from one 
object to another ; and his voice was im- 
perfect, for he could utter only a guttural 
and monotonous sound. He seemed to 
be alike indifferent to the smell of the 
most delicious perfumes and the most 
fetid exhalations ; and his sense of feeling 
was limited to those mechanical functions 
occasioned by the dread of objects that 
might be in his way. 

But despite all these disadvantages, the 
young savage was by no means destitute 
During an intercourse 
of six weeks with society, he had learned 
to prepare his food with a great degree 
of care and attention. M. Bonaterre in- 
forms us that, during his stay at Rhodez, 
his employment was shelling kidney-beans, 
and that greater discernment could not 
have been shown by a person the most 
accustomed to the employment. As soon 
as the pods were brought him, he fetched 
a kettle, and arranged his materials in the 
middle of the apartment, in the most 
commodious manner possible, placing the 
kettle on his right hand, and the beans on 
his left. The shells he opened, one after 
the other, with admirable dexterity, put- 
ting the good grains into the kettle, and 
throwing away the bad; and if any grain 
happened to escape him, he took it up and 
placed it with the others. He formed a 
separate heap of the empty shells ; ‘and 
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when his work was finished, Le filled the 
kettle with water, and placed it on the 
fire, on which he threw the empty husks, 
to increase the heat. 

Ia the year 1799, he was removed to 
Paris, and placed in the deaf and dumb 
institution, under the care of Madame 
Guerin, and the superintendence of M. 
Itard, physician to the asylum. Benefi- 
cial results, from M. Itard’s judicious 
treatment in exciting the dormant facul. 
ties of the strange patient, showed them- 
selves in three months’ time. The touch, 
by that time, appeared sensible to the im- 
pression of all bodies, whether warm or 
cold, smooth or rough, soft or hard. The 
sense of smell was improved in a similar 
way ; and the least irritation now excited 
sneezing. From the horror with which he 
was seized the first time this happened, it 
was presumed that it was a thing altogether 
new to him. ‘The sense of taste was im- 
proved in a still greater degree. The ari- 
cles of food on which he subsisted for some 
time after his arrival in Paris were exces- 
sively disgusting: he dragged them about 
his room, and ate them out of his hand, 
besmeared with filth, So great was the 
change which had taken place in this re- 
spect, that he now threw away the contents 
of his plate if any particle of dust or dirt 
had fallen upon it; and after he had 
broken his walnuts with his foot, he 
cleaned them in the most careful manner. 

His new habits, and the tenderness 
that was shown him, at length began to 
inspire the youth with a fondness for his 
new situation. He likewise conceived a 
lively attachment for his governess, which 
he would sometimes testify in the most 
affectionate manner. He could never 
leave her without evident uneasiness, nor 
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mect her again without expressing his 
satisfaction. Once, after he ‘had slipped 
from her in the streets, on again seeing 
her he burst into tears. For several hours 
he appeared much dejected, and Madame 
Guerin having then gently reproached 
him, his eyes again overflowed with 
tears. As in all similar cases, the en- 
deavors to excite the faculty of speech 
were almost futile, and never advanced 
him beyond the capability of uttering a 
few exclamations and unimportant words. 
Neither did his sense of hearing improve 
much. 

Some traits this boy exhibited were 
amusing. ‘* When fatigued,” says a con- 
temporary account, “ with the length of 
the visits of inquisitive strangers, he dis- 





misses them with more frankpsss than 
politeness, presenting to each, but wut 
an air of contempt, their cane, gloves and 
hat, then pushing them gently towards 
the door, which he shuts after them with 
great violence. ‘This kind of language 
Victor understands, when employed by 
others, with the same facility as he uses 
it himself; and his readiness in this re- 
spect is truly astonishing ; for it requires no 
previous instruction to make him compre- 
hend the meaning of signs which he has 
never seen before.” 

So far as we can learn, Victor remained 
in the same institution; but whether he be 
there now, or indeed is still alive, we have 
not been able to ascertain. 

















CHAPTER IL. 
Ixntropuction ; which makes the Reader ac- 
quainted with the Ross Family, &c. 

«“ WENNY, what noise is that?” inquired 
Mrs. Ross, as she came from the 
sitting-room into the kitchen. ‘Is 
John crying? Run and see.” 








The faithful Jenny, accordingly, hastily 
stepped from the door, where she stood 
listening, for a moment, and then pro- 
ceeded toa small yard, at no great dis 
tance from the house, from which the 
doleful sounds seemed to proceed. 

“ Why, John,” said she, “ what :s the 
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autte,! Tell 
me. 

Ati this me, John lay on the ground, 
tumbling, writhing, crying, and filling 
the air with dismal exclamations. 

“ What is the matter with you, John?” 
repeated Jenny, at the same time at- 
tempting to raise him up. 

“QO, I’m bit, I’m bit!’’ exclaimed the 
truly pained boy — “I shall die — I can’t 
live,” 

“Where are you bit, John? Come, 
let me see,” said Jenny, at the same time 
taking hold of his hand, which seemed 
to be the part affected. ‘“ What has bit 
you?” 

**O, I don’t know —I don’t know,” 
said John, * but he’s killed me!” 

“Why, John, its nothing but a bee- 


john, what ails you? 


sting,” said Jepny. “A bee has stung 


you; I can see the sting, which it has 


left in your hand. Hold still, and let me 
pull it out.” 
“QO, you must not touch it. You'll kill 


You can’t do it.” 

* Well, let us go to your mother, who 
will take out the sting, and put something 
on it to make it feel better,” said Jenny. 

* O, I shall die,” said John. 

“Poh!” said Jenny; “poh! J have 
been stung fifty times, more or less, and 
l an’t dead yet. Come, be a man, John ; 
get up, and come with me into the house.” 


me. 


They now proceeded towards the house ; 
and in their way, coming to a wet spot, 
caused by a drain, Jenny was disposed to 
apply some soft mud, which she was sure 
would take the poison out, and ease the 
pain. 

* No,” said John, “1 don’t want mud on 
it What good can mud do? Who ever 
heard of curing a bee-sting with mud?” 
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“J have,” said Jenny. “And Dye 
used it fifty times, more or less; and it’s 
a cerlain cure.” 

By this time, they had reached the 
kitchen, where Mrs, Ross met them, anx- 
ious to learn what was the matter. 

‘*Q mother, mother,” exclaimed John, 
as he saw her, * I’m almost killed !” 

*“ What, my son? Jenny, what is the 
matter ? ” 

‘A bee has stung his hand, ma’am, 
and it pains him —and, withall, | think 
he’s a little * cross, she would have 
said; but Mrs. Ross interrupted her by 
saying, — 

** Let me see your hand, John. 

*“ Sure enough, a bee has stung you, 


and has given proof of his mischievous 


conduct, by leaving his sting in the wound, 
Hold still, and [ will extract it.” 

*“Q mother, mother! you can’t do it.” 

“I tried to have him let me do it,” 
said Jenny ; “ but he thought I should kill 
him.” 

“ Hold still, John, 1 certainly won't 
hurt you.” 

*O! O! mother.” 

“ What is the matter?” exclaimed 
several other and older children of the 
family, who entered, at this moment, from 
school, | 

* A bee has stung your brother’s hand,” 
said Mrs. Ross, “and he makes a great 
complaint about it. It will scon be better, 
if I can extract the sting, and apply a 
little hartstorn to it. 

“ There, John, the sting is out; and 
you are not dead.” 

* But it pains me so, mother.” 

“Jam sensible it pains you, my son. 
Jenny, step and hand me the vial. of 
hartshorn from the medicine-box. <A bee- 


’ 
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sting is often quite painful; but it is ne- 
cessary to extract the sting, and to apply 
something, as soon as may be, to take 
out the inflammation; the sooner the 
better.” 

“ Here is the vial, ma’am,” said Jenny, 
+ but nothing in it.” 

« Well,”’ said Mrs. Ross, “run to the 
drain, and get a little soft mud.” 

“JT asked John to let me put some on, 
but he wouldn’t.” 

“ Now | think of it,” said Mrs, Ross, 
“hand me a little fine salt and water, 


made thick. ‘This is a better application { 


than mud; at least, more speedy in its 
effect.” 

The application was soon made, and 
several times repeated. The hand _ be- 
came considerably swelled, and the pain 
lasted much longer than it would have 
done, had Master John consented to the 
application of mud proposed by the kind- 
hearted Jenny, or had he more readily 
suffered his mother to extract the sting. 

In a short time, the sorry face of John 
began to brighten. The pain, excepting 
a burning sensation, left his hand, and the 
swelling gradually subsided, although some 
remains of it were to be seen, even on the 
following day. 

When, at length, John was so far re- 
lieved as to feel comfortable, Mrs. Ross 
inquired as to the manner of his being 
stung. e 
To this John said, that he was in the 
yard, near the bee-house, and was col- 
lecting some pretty flowers, on one of 
which he saw a little fly, or bug, and 
which he whipped to make it get away, 
that he might crop the flower; but, in- 
stead of flying away, it darted upon him, 
and stung him. 

VOL. XI. 4 





“You said he bit you,” observed 
Jenny. 

“ Well, I thought he did bite.” 

“It was a naughty bee, to sting you 
so; wasn’t he ?” said a little sister, a year 
or two older than John. 

* You should not call it naughty,” said 
Mrs. Ross; “the bee was in no wise to 
blame. John was the trespasser; he 
began whipping the bee, upon which it 
used its only weapon—that which God 
gave it, and for the special purpose of 
defending itself.” 

* Well,” said John, “I guess that [ 
shan’t go near the bee-house again very 
soon.” 

“It is well to be on one’s guard,” ob- 
served Mrs. Ross ; ** but, then, bees seldom 
sting a person, unless provoked. In the 
present instance, John began the attack 
by whipping the unoffending insect. I 
cannot, for a moment, blame the bee; it 
acted, as I said, in self-defence —just as 
you would act, had you the power, should 
some large and ferocious animal make an 
assault upon you.” 

‘“‘] wish father would sell all his bees,’’ 
said John, “ and then they wouldn’t have 
a chance to sting me any more.” 

“ Only avoid molesting them, my son, 
and probably they will not trouble you. 
Besides, the bees furnish us with a plen 
tiful supply of honey, and you love honey, 
John.” 

“Yes,” said Edward, an older brother ; 
‘*and how much pleasure father takes in 
managing his bees! He watches them 
by the hour together.” 

“Your father has paid great attention 
to bees,” said Mrs. Ross. “He thinks 
that no part of the animate creation dis- 
plays more admirable contrivance than 
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the bee. Were there no other evidence of 
the power and wisdom of the Great Au- 
thor of all things, than the insects which 
we see by thousands about us, that evi- 
dence would be sufficient to convince a 
candid mind. It was an observation of 
Basil, one of the fathers of the church, 
‘If you speak of a fly, a gnat, or a bee, 
your conversation will be a sort of demon- 
stration of His power, whose hand formed 
them ; for the wisdom of the workman is 
commonly perceived in that which is of 
little size. He who has stretched out the 
heavens, and laid the foundations of the 
earth, is also he who has pierced a pas- 
sage through the sting of the bee for the 
ejection of its poison.’” 

“QO, how I wish,” said Catharine, “ that 
father would tell us something about the 
honey-bee! It must be a very wonderful 
insect.” 

“More wonderful, my child, by far, 
than any one ignorant of its instinct and 
habits can imagine. It is truly aston- 
ishing that so much skill —such a fund 
of wisdom, we might almost term it— 
should be contained in such a little 
body.” 

* Mother, will you please to ask father 
to instruct us on this subject? ” 

“It will give your father great pleas- 
ure, I] doubt not, to comply with your 
wishes ; but let the request come from 
yourself, my child.” 

“] will, as soon as he arrives.” 

“Do,” said Edward; “I am sure | 
should like to hear about this wonderful 
insect, as well as you.” 

“Well, I don’t wish to hear about 
them,” said John. 

“It’s quite enough to see and feel them, 





as you have done ; isn’t it, Johnny ?” said 
Susan. 

“ When will father return?” asked 
Edward. 

“In a few days, I trust,” replied Mrs, 
Ross; ** and as soon as he has had time 
to adjust his business, after his return, | 
am sure he will be pleased to gratify 
you, my children. Nothing delights him 
more than to see that you are fond of 
improving your minds —especially in 
looking at the works of God.” 

% * « * " * 

Such was the incident — by no means 
an uncommon one — which occurred at 
Mr. Ross’s on the day alluded to above, 
and which gave rise to the preceding 
conversation, and to a determination, on 
the part of the older children, to request 
their father to entertain them with some 
account of the honey-bee, and its won 
derful operations. 

In what manner this proposal was re- 
ceived by Mr. Ross, with other incidental 
occurrences, may be seen in our following 
chapters. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


—————— 


Mother of Pearl. 


HIS is a beautiful enamel, which liaes 
the inside of the oyster: shell, espe- 
cially that of the’ pearl oyster. | 
is much employed in ornamenting 

those lighter productions of art, where 
beauty of workmanship is combined with 
elegance of design. Jt is used for in- 
laying japanned tables, work-boxes, &c.. 
also in forming the handles of silver 
knives, and for other purposes. 
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uls creature furnishes a capital illus- 
tration of the evils of a bad reputa- 
tion. He is endowed, by nature, with 
swiftness of foot and great sagacity ; 
but these gifts are not, by any means, an 
offset for the dangers which throng 
around him, because of his villanous 
fame. 
In all ages and countries, the fox is 
considered the most cunning of four- 
legged brutes, and there is nothing that 


arms all mankind against an individual | 











Fox, 


like cunning. The fox has a gooo uppe 
tite, too; he robs the hen-roost ; he make 3 
havoc among the lambs of the flock ; he 
takes game out of the snares. He is a 
notorious thief, and yet he perfor ns. his 
tricks with amazing skill and dexterity. 
When pursued, he flies rapidly, and when 
hard pressed, he resorts to many wiles 
to deceive his persecutors. If, at last, he 
is overtaken, he battles bravely, and does 
not yield so long as life lasts. 

And with all these talents, which 
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place the fox above most four-legged 
creatures, he is the standing object of 
pursuit in all countries. Fox-hunting is 
among the rarest of pastimes, and in some 
countries, horses and dogs are especially 
bred for this kind of chase, The speed 
of the animal, enabling him to prolong 
the pursuit, is one reason for his being the 
chosen object of the huntsman’s sport; 
but, besides this, the cunning, thieving, 
robber-like character of the brute gives a 
peculiar zest to the chase. 

There 1s a moral in all this, to this 
effect: Great talents, used for any other 
purpose than the good of mankind, and 
especially used for their injury, beget 
‘ fear and hatred ; and, above all, the little, 
mean, despicable talent of cunning. A 
person who has once got the reputation 
of being “ as cunning as a fox,” or like a 
“ snake in the grass,” is infinitely worse 
off, in the world, than one who has an 
undue share of simplicity. 


—_——@——_—. 


“Nursery Rhymes.” * 
A DIALOGUE, 


Timothy.— Moruer! mother! do stop 
a minute, and hear me say my poetry. 

Mother. — Your poetry, my son? Who 
told you how to make poetry ? 

T. —O, I don’t know; but hear what 
| have made up. 

M.— Well, go on. 

T.— Now don’t you laugh; it’s all 
mine. [didn’t get a bit of it out of a 
book. Here it is! , 


*See “Nursery Rhymes, of England, &c., col- 
lected and editel by James Orchard Hallowell, 
Esq.,” recent'y published. 





“ Higglety, pigglety, pop! 
The dog has ate the mop; 
The pig 's in a hurry, 

The cat's in a flurry — 
Higglety, pigglety — pop." 

M. — Well, go on. 

T.— Why, that’s all. Don’t you think 
it pretty good ? 

M. — Really, my son, I don’t see much 
sense in it. 

T. — Sense? Whoever thought of sense 
in poetry ? Why, mother, you gave mea 
book the other day, and it was all poetry, 
and I don’t think there was a bit of sense 
in the whole of it. Hear me read. [ Reads.] 

‘*Hub a dub! 
Three men in a tub — 
And bow do you think they got there ’ 
The butcher, 
The baker, 
The candlestick-maker, 
They all jumped out of a rotten potato 
*T was enough to make a man stare.” 
And here’s another. 
“A cat came fiddling out of a barn, 
With a pair of bagpipes under her arm ; 
She could sing nothing but fiddle cum fee — 
The mouse has married the humble-bee — 
Pipe, cat — dance, mouse — 
We'll have a wedding at our good house.’ 

And here’s another. 

“ Hey, diddle, diddle, 
The cat and the fiddle, 

The cow jumped over the moon — 
The little dog laughed 
To see the craft, 

And the dislr ran after the spoon. 

Now, mother, the book is full of such 
things as these, and | don’t see any mean- 
ing in them. 

M.— Well, my son, I think, as you do 
they are really very absurd. 

T.— Absurd? Why, then,do you give 
me such things to read ? 

M.— Let me ask you a question. Do 
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you not love to read these rhymes, even 
though they are silly ? 

T. — Yes, dearly. 

M.— Well, you have just learned to 
read, and | thought these jingles, silly as 
they are, might induce you to study your 
book, and make yourself familiar with 
reading. 

T.—I1 don’t understand you, mother ; 
but no matter. 

“ Higglety, pigglety, pop! 
The dog has ate the mop; 
The pig's in a hurry —-”’ 

M.—Stop, stop, my son. I choose 
you should understand me. 

T.—But, mother, what’s the use of un- 
derstanding you ? 

‘‘Higglety, pigglety, pop!” 

M. — Timothy! 

T. — Ma’am ? 

M.— Listen to me, or you will have 
cause to repent it. Listen to what I say. 
| gave you the book to amuse you, and 
improve your reading, not to form your 
taste in poetry. 

T.— Well, mother, pray forgive me. 
I did not mean to offend you. But | 
really do love poetry, because it is so silly ! 

“ Higglety, pigglety, pop!” 

M.— Don’t say that again, Timothy ! 

T.— Well, | won’t ; but Pll say some- 
thing out of this pretty book you gave me. 

“ Doodtedy, doodledy, dan! 
I'll have a piper to be my good man — 
And if 1 get less meat, I shall get game — 
Doodledy, doodledy, dan!” 

M.— That’s enough, my son. 

T. — But, dear mother, do hear me 
read another. 

‘“* We're all in the dumps, 
For diamonds are trumps — 
The kittens are gone to St. Paul’s — 








The babies are bit — 

The moon's in a fit— 

And the houses are built without walls.” 
M.—1 do not wish to hear any more. 
T. — One more ; one more, dear mother. 

** Round about — round about — 

Maggotty pie — 
My father loves good ale, 
And so do I.” 

Don’t you like that, mother ? 

M.—No;; it is too coarse, and unfit to 
be read or spoken. 

T. — But it is here in this pretty book 
you gave me, and [| like it very much, 
mother. And here is a poem, which 
I think very fine. 

‘« One-ery, two-ery, 

Ziccary zan, 

Hollow bone, crack a bone — 
Ninery ten: 

Spittery spat, 

It must be done, 

Twiddledum, tweddledum, 
Twenty-one, 

Hink, spink, the puddings stink 

M. — Stop, stop, my son. Are you not 
ashamed to say such things? 

T.— Ashamed? No, mother. Why 
should I be? It’s all printed here ds plain 
as day. Ought I to be ashamed to say any 
thing that I find in a pretty book you have 
given me? Just hear the rest of this, 

‘« Hink, spink, the puddings —”’ 

M.— Give me the book, Timothy. | 
see that I have made a mistake ; it is not 
a proper book for you. 

T.— Well, you may take the book, 
but I can say the rhymes, for 1 have 
learnt them all by heart. 

“ Hink, spink, the puddings —’ 
M.— Timothy, how dare you! 
T. — Well, mother, I won't say it, if 

you don’t wish me to. But mayn’t I say 
“ Higglety, pigglety, pop!’ 
/ 


, 
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M.—1 had rather you would not. 


T.—And “ Doodledy, doodledy, dan ” |. 


—mayn’t I say that? 

M.— No. 

T. — Nor “ Hey diddle, diddle ” ? 

M.—1 do not wish you to say any of 
those silly things. 

T. — Dear me, what shall I do ? 

M.— 1 had rather you would learn 
some good sensible things. 

T. — Such as what ? 

M.— Watts’s Hymns, and Original 
Hymns. 

T.— Do you call them sensible things ? 
I hate ’em. 

** Doodledy, doodledy, dan!” 

M.—[Aside.| Dear, dear, what shall I 
do? The boy has got his head turned with 
these foolish rhymes. It was really a very 
unwise thing to put a book into his hands, 
so full of nowsense and vulgarity. The 
rhymes seem to stick like burs in his 
mind, and the coarsest and vilest seem 
to be best remembered. 1 must remedy 
this mistake ; but I see it will take all my 
wit to do so. [Aloud.] ‘Timothy, you 
must give me up this book, and I will get 
you another. 

7. — Well, mother, | am sorry to part 
with it— but I don’t care so much about 
it, as | know all the best of it by heart. 


’ 


 Hink, spink, the puddings —’ 
M.— You'll have a box on the ear, if 
- you repeat that. 
T. — Well, I suppose I can say, 


“ Round about —- round about — 
Maggotty pie —”’ 
M.— You go to bed! 
T.— Well, if I must, I must. 
night, mother ! 
“ Higglety, pigglety, pop! 


Good 





The dog has ate the mop; 


The cat's in a flurry, 
The cow's in a hurry, 


Higglety, pigglety, pop!” 
Good night, mother ! 


ep 
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{Continued from p. 30.] 


CHAPTER IX. 


E left poor Jacob Karl in the hands 
of lawyer Sponge and the officers 
who had been in search of him. 
He was noticed crossing the fields, 

soon after his friend Munn had left him, 
by the quick eye of Dick Grater, who 
seemed to have a special desire to have 
him seized and punished. No sooner 
had Dick caught a glimpse of the form of 
Jacob, than he cried out, ** There he is!” 
and jumping from the wagon in whieh 
he was riding, he sped like an arrow in 
the direction of the fugitive. 

Jacob was not long ignorant of the pur: 
suit, and, seeing the necessity of his ut 
most speed, he threw down his bundle, 
and bounded onward like a deer. It was 
now a tight race, for Dick Grater was 
deemed the fastest runner in the town 
where he lived. ‘Throwing his head back, 
pressing his breast forward, and clinching 
his fists tight, as if to pack himself in- 
to the smallest possible compass, Jacob 
stretched across the open field, and took 
his course toward a wood that lay be- 
yond. He soon plunged within its depths; 
but Dick was close upon his heels. A 
few rods more, and the latter laid his 
hand upon the fugitive. 

At this moment Jacob turnéd upon his 
heel, and was about to offer a desperate 
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resistance; but a moment’s thought led 
his feelings into another channel. Dick 
was much larger and stronger than him- 
self, and any effort to escape would be 
yain. With a moody despair, he there- 
fore yiel'ed to his fate, and in a short 
time was placed in the lawyer’s wagon, 
and conducted, as we have related, to his 
house. 

While proceeding homeward, the acute 
Squire Sponge gave the reins of the wagon 
to another person, and busied himself 
in looking uver Jacob’s bundle. It was a 
sorry parcel, containing two coarse shirts ; 
a ragged pair of pantaloons; a pocket 
handkerchief, twelve inches square, with 
the “ House that Jack built” printed upon 
it; and a roll, carefully done up in brown 
paper. With instinctive caution, Sponge 
turned aside to examine it. It was a soiled 
paper, one corner of which was singed 
with fire. He opened it, and, to his un- 
utterable amazement, it was old Jacob 
Karl’s will! 

If a vision from the unseen world had 
suddenly flashed upon the lawyer’s mind, 
he could not have been more utterly con- 
founded. He had never doubted for a 
moment that this instrument had been long 
reduced to ashes, as he had thrown it, 
himself, in the fire. How, then, could it 
haye escaped? How could it have come 
into the possession of Jacob? These 
were questions full of the deepest interest. 
Yet the lawyer, who, by his profession, had 
been trained to work his way by mana- 
ging others, had learned to govern himself. 
So, slipping the paper into his pocket, he 
drew a smile over his countenance, which 
now assumed the round, smooth, oily as- 
pect which it habitually wore. 

On reaching the house of the attorney, 








Jacob was put into a room by himself; 
and Squire Sponge agreed to be respun- 
sible for his safe-keeping till the next day. 
when he was to be taken to R for 
examination before a justice, preliminary 
to his trial. When all the company were 
dismissed, the lawyer went to Jacob's 
room, and began an examination, as fol- 
lows :— | 

**So, Master Jacob, after all my care 
of you, it seems you have turned out a 
felon, at last.” 

“T don’t know what you mean by a 
felon,’ said Jacob. 

“You know, well enough. I mean a 
rogue,acriminal. You set fire to Deacon 
Baldwin’s barn?” 

““T did not,” said Jacob, calmly, but 
firmly. 





“ We shall see. The evidence is clear 
and conclusive against you. Dick Grater 
will testify that he saw you near the barn 
a little before the fire broke out. This, 
with other circumstances, will convict 
you. Nor is this all. I find you have 
been guilty of another crime. When you 
was in my house, three years ago, you 
robbed me of this paper.” 

As he said this, the lawyer held up the 
copy of old Karl’s will. Jacob, who had 
not thought of it before, now recollected 
that he had left it in his bundle. Not 
knowing what to say he was silent. 

“Speak,” seid Sponge, fiercely ; 
“speak! I charge vou with robbery — 
with stealing this document from my file 
of papers. If you have any thing to say, 
let me hear it.” Here the lawyer gazed 
keenly upon the youth, as if he would 
read his very soul. But Jacob, fearing to 
expose his friend Munn, opened not his 
lips. 
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“Silence gives consent,” at last said 
Sponge. You confess your crime, do 
you, ha? Well, well; this comes of tak- 
ing charge of a thankless scapegrace. 
This is the recompense for all my care 
and trouble. But it will all be soon over. 
You will end your career on the gallows, 
and | shall happily be rid of you.” Here 
again the shrewd attorney perused the face 
of his prisoner; but he could by no means 
tell what was going on in the youth’s 
bosom. 

Jacob was now left to himself. 
feelings we need not describe. 


His 
Accus- 
tomed, as he was, to a stern self-support, 
his heart was, more than once. nigh to 
bursting. Occasionally, the tears would 
fall in streams, and sobs come thick and 
fast from his breast. 
were dried up, and a sense of loneliness, 


And again the tears 


a fecling of desertion, of hopelessness, 
amounting to despair, took possession of 
his soul. But there is a wonderful power 
in every human bosom, ever tending to 
the restoration of peace; and this is es- 
pecially true of the young. After turning 
his mind upon every view of his unhappy 
fortune, Jacob began to feel more at ease ; 
and when night came, at the usual hour, 
he was buried in sleep. 

The morning came, and Jacob was 
taken by Squire Sponge ‘to R . He 
was here duly examined by a justice of 
the peace; and, as Dick Grater testified 
against him, he was bound over to take 
his final trial at the ensuing court. The 
bonds were fixed at five hundred dollars ; 
and, as no one would be bondsman for 
him, Jacob was sent to the prison at the 
ueighboring town of F . He was at- 
ended hither by Sponge, who professed 











great interest in his behalf, and who had 
seemed to make an effort to clear him 
before the justice, while, in fact, he used 
every means in his power to have him 
convicted. 

A person who has never been himself 
locked up in a prison can hardly con- 
ceive the feelings of one who hears. the 
iron bolt turn, and finds himself in con- 
finement, cut off from the enjoyment of 
air and light, that God gives freely to all; 
cut off from intercourse with mankind, 
and imprisoned, as unfit to go at large 
among his fellow-men. ‘The feelings of 
one, especially, who is thus treated, while 
he has a deep consciousness of innocence, 
and therefore looks upon society as un- 
justly conspiring against him, have a 
bitterness which words can poorly con- 
vey. 

Such, ill-defined and confused, were the 
emotions of our youthful prisoner. Not 
being able to unravel the tangled skein of 
events, so as to interpret the principles 
which ruled his destiny, he summed up 
the whole, in a sweeping conclusion, — 
that all mankind are knaves, each indi- 
vidual playing his game for himself, reck- 
less of consequences to others, How 
often is it to be feared, that the manner in 
which the law is administered, tends thus 
to harden the hearts of those who become 
its victims, and to prepare them to turn 
upon society, and make a prey of such as 
may fall in their way! 

If this was not the consequence of the 
cruel treatment which befell our hero, it 
was not because of any virtue in the offi- 
cers who were intpusted with the admin- 
istration of the law. 

[TO BE CONTINUED ] 
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Adventure with a Lion. 


OME years ago, it was said that a lion 
of the largest size had been seen near 
the British settlement on Cape Coast. 
At length, he was observed prowling 

under the walls of the fort; and he here 
carried off two or three negro children. 
The poor natives: were in great terror ; 
and this was heightened by the expecta- 
tion of soon seeing more of these fearful 
animals in their vicinity — for they seldom 
came alone. 

The officers of the regiment, at the fort, 
determined to make a hunting expedition, 
for the purpose of capturing the lion. In 
order to ascertain whether there was re- 
ally a lion in the neighborhood, or not, 
they had a hole dug in the earth, and cov- 
ered it over with bushes. Over this, on a 
stick, were hung a sheep’s head and pluck. 
The officer on guard was directed to keep 
his eye on this during the night. 


| When night came, a thunder-storm 


arose, and the scene was wrapped in in- 

| tense darkness. At the same time, the 
terrific roar of the lion was heard by the 
watch. At length, by the blaze of the 
lightning, the officer saw two lions; crouch- 
ing along toward the bait. At last, one 
of them, having approached within a few 
yards of it, made a tremendous bound, 
and, seizing the sheep’s head, leaped en- 
tirely across the trap in his jump. The 
other lion, which was a female, imme- 
diately joined him. The two devoured the 
meat ina moment. The officer fired his 
rifle twice, but without effect. 

Not satisfied with all this, the two lions 
made their way to a negro hut, and, break- 
ing down a mud wall which enclosed a 
pair of asses, they stuck their huge claws 
into them, and dragged them off for their 





supper. 
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The next day, the officers, being well 
equipped, and attended by half a dozen 
soldiers, as many negroes, and a supply 
of dogs, set forth in quest of the marau- 
ders. After proceeding along at an easy 
pace, they distinctly traced the footsteps 
of the lions over the sands, and also a long 
ridge, or path, which had evidently been 
made by dragging the captive prey in the 
line of these marks. They therefore pro- 
ceeded, till they were lost in thick under- 
wood and tall sedge grass of the covert to 
which they had repaired. They could, 
however, still trace the passage of the 
beasts through the bushes, and, at no 
great distance from the entrance of the 
jungle, found the bones of two animals 
which they had carried off. But here 
they were at fault. The mangled and 
mutilated remains told that here the lions 
had made their supper, but gave no indi- 


cation of their sleeping apartments. How- 
ever, they conjectured that they could not 


be far off. It was lucky that they brought 
with them a small Scotch terrier, who 
seemed fully to enter into the sport, and, 
by his keen scent, gave indication of the 
track the lions had taken. This the ad- 
venturers followed, with guns on the full 
cock, and an anxious expectation of see- 
ing one or both of the lions dart from 
the coppice. i 

This, however, was not the case; and, 
after half an hour’s progress, the party 
found themselves before a cave, over- 
grown with wild plants and shrubs, which 
seemed likely to promise an adventure. 
The little terrier, who, up to this time, 
had been so courageous, now absolute- 
ly refused to go forward, and, instead 
of barking, put his tail between his legs, 
and slunk into the rear of the party. 





The question now arose, as to who 
should explore the cave, or, rather, who 
should peep into it, that the party might 
know whether the lions were ‘at home.” 
Captain Macleod volunteered this service, 
and, with his rifle in his hand, and a 
pair of pistols, full cocked, in his girdle, 
crouched towards the opening. The cave 
was not very deep; and, from there being 
a slight opening at the top, no sooner had 
the valiant officer proceeded a few yards, 
than he obtained a view of both the lions, 
sleeping, — having, no doubt, stuffed them. 
selves to repletion by the last night’s food. 

Unwilling to let so good an opportunity 
of taking aim be lost, he immediately lev- 
elled his piece at the nearest of the pair, 
and shot it through the head. The re- 
port, however, roused the other lion, who, 
with the quickness of lightning, dashed 
towards the opening, and, before the cap- 
tain could make his retreat, had brought 
him to the ground with a blow of his gi- 
gantic paw, and stood over him in the 
exulting attitude in which you see him in 
the picture. 

The blacks, poor fellows! being defi- 
cient in English courage, immediately ran 
off as fast as their legs would carry them. 
One, with inconceivable agility, mounted 
to the top of one of the highest trees, 
among the smaller boughs, which a lion 
is always unable to reach. ‘The others 
were not heard of till the party reached 
the fort. The Scottish fusileers, instead 
of running away, opened a volley upon 
the lion. Two or three balls struck him 
in the head, and one in the side; when, 
uttering a tremendous roar, he endeavored 
to dash towards them, but fell, from ex- 
haustion, over the captain, who, being 
very nimble, and observing the condition 
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of the lion, drew one of his pistols, and 
shot him through the heart. 

Such was the end of the lion hunt; for, 
upon the party entering the cave, they 
found the lioness stretched and lifeless, — 
the bullet first fired by the captain having 
penetrated her skull. But, what was 
quite unexpected, there lay two fine cubs, 
not more than a fortnight old, under their 
mother. 

These cubs were sent by the captain to 
Europe, by the first conveyance. They 
were brought up like dogs, and taught to 
perform a variety of tricks. At last, a 
renchman purchased them, and gave 
them further training, so that they became 
perfectly obedient to him. He taught 
them to defend him against his pretended 
enemies, on the stage. Upon one, Sy- 
phax, he was seen as sleeping; and with 
the other, Juba, he engaged in a mock 
combat, defending himself with a wooden 
spear ; while the lion appeared to resist 
his efforts, growling and showing his 
teeth, until at length he permitted him- 
self to be overcome, and was seen lying 
at the feet of his master. 

In our own days, Monsieur Van Am- 
burgh has exhibited trained lions, perform- 
ing a number of tricks, clearly proving, 
that even lions can be taught. And yet 
there are many little boys and girls who 
will not learn their tasks, and show worse 
dispositions than lions or tigers. 


——— 


AGAcity OF A Horse.—A gentleman 
in England once had a horse, which, 
after being in the stable for some time, 
was turned out intoa field, in which 

was a pump, well supplied with water. 
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When the animal was thirsty, he was ob- 
served to take the handle into his mouth, 
and work it with his head, in a way ex- 
actly similar to that used by the hand of 
a man, until a sufficient quantity of water 
was procured. 


-_--—+>- 


ocILiry OF A ProvGu-Horse. — A 
farm boy, who was too small to 
mount a plough-horse that he was 
required to ride, taught the animal to 
put down his head, and allow him to get 
astride of his neck, and then, by gently 
elevating the head, to let him slip back- 
wards to his seat. There is no doubt 
that the animal perfectly undersiood the 
wishes of the boy, and the use of lower- 
ing the head for the purpose of his 
mounting. 


—__@——_—_ 


The Raven and the Fox. 


A FABLE. 


ERCHED on a lofty oak, 

Sir Raven held a lunch of cheese ; 
Sir Fox, who smelt it in the breeze, 

Thus to the holder spoke : 
“Ha! how do you do, Sir Raven? 
Well, your coat, sir, is a brave one ! 
So black and glossy ! On my word, sir, 
With voice to match, you were a bird, sir, 
Well fit to be the phenix of these days.” 
Sir Raven, loath to lose such praise, 
Must show how musical his croak — 
Down fell the luncheon from the oak ; 
Which grabbing up, Sir Fox thus spoke 

“The flatterer, my good sir, 

Aye liveth on his listener ; 

Which lesson, if you please, 

Is doubtless worth the cheese.” 
A bit tov late, Sir Raven swore 
The rogue should never cheat him more. 
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Military Spirit. , 


| say, ‘ How fine he looks!’ And when | 
Now look up: aj}come home from the wars, it will be so 


soldier should never look down. | nice to have every body say, I have got a 


Hold up your stick, —steady;— 
Now, Cesar, you'll do. We 
shall march for Mexico to-morrow. Bra- 


vo! 


steady ! 


We'll beat the usurper Paredes and 
his ragamuffins. 

* Rub-a-dub— rub-a-dub—dub! dub! 
It’ll be good fun, Caesar, won't it? Now, 
suppose General Taylor says, Fire! 
Fire! Fire! So we all blaze away. 
Then the enemy run like a flock of 
sheep. On, boys, on! Hurrah for the 
stars and stripes! We’ve beat ’em— 
haven’t we, Caesar ? 

“Jt’s real fun! How I should like to 
be a soldier, and have a real sword, and 
n fine horse, and gold epaulets, and 
black moustaches; and have every body 








heap of glory; and they must make me 
president of the United States! They 
may say what they please about its being 
wicked to kill folks, when the surest way 
to be a great man is to fight a. great bat- 
tle. ‘The more a man kills, the greater 
he is!’ Don’t you think so, Cesar? Poor 
dog! you don’t understand what I say — 
but you’ll do for a private soldier, whose 
business is to be shot down. ‘The real 


fun of war, after all, is only meant for the 
officers. ‘They get the highest pay, the 
least work, and all the glory. The com- 
mon soldiers take the hard knocks; and 
nobody cares what becomes of them. So 
I'll be an officer, to be sure. 
March !” 


Forward ! 
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THE LEOPARD. 


7 is a curious fact that the various 
members of the cat family are among 
the most graceful, beautiful, and at- 
tractive of animals, while they are at 

the same time sly, cowardly, ferocious, 
and bloody, in their nature. ‘These con- 
tradictions are displayed in a high degree 
by the leopard, one of the most elegant, 
yet one of the most savage of the tribe. 

The leopard is nearly as tall as the 

tiger, but lighter and more slenderly built. 
ts skin is bright fawn color, covered with 
black spots. It is found only in Africa, 
where it is frequently confounded with 
the panther, wnich greatly resembles it. 
It usually flies from man; but when closely 





pursued, it will turn and attack its pursuer, 
and sometimes destroy him. Its food con- 
sists of the smaller quadrupeds, and not 
unfrequently the fawn and the antelope 
become its prey. It climbs trees with agil- 
ity, and when it springs upon its prey, its 
bound is swift as the arrow from the bow. 

A leopard confined in the Tower of 
London, a few years ago, was the chief 
object of attraction among the various 
animals of the menagerie. ‘The agility of 
the creature in vaulting through its cage 
was the admiration of every beholder. It 
had a specially mischievous trick of seiz- 
ing umbrellas and parasols, and more than 
a hundred of them were torn in pieces by it. 
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The Story of Chicama. 


{Continued from vol. xi. p. 182.] 
CHAPTER IV. 


E left our hero in the castle, at the 
moment an Indian, of extraordinary 
appearance, had entered his apart- 
ment. The young Spaniard was 

not a little astonished at the aspect and 
bearing of this personage. He was tall, 
and dressed with a large, square cloak, 
or mantle, of cotton cloth, thrown over his 
shoulders; a kind of tunic, of similar fab- 
ric, was fastened to his body by a sash. 
His head was uncovered ; and, instead of 
exhibiting the straight, jet-black locks 
supposed to be universal with the Indians, 
it presented a mass of hair, scarcely less 
white than the driven snow. His eyes 
were also light colored, and his skin was 
of a paler hue than was common to the 
natives of the country. 

Chicama gazed upon this individual, as 
he came into the room, and stood a mo- 
ment before him, in doubt whether he 
were not a European. But he soon dis- 
covered that he had the form and bearing 
of the Peruvian, and was evidently one 
of those persons upon whom Nature had 
passed off a practical joke, in the present 
case rendering him an object of striking 
peculiarity. 

The Peruvian, having looked upon Chi- 
cama for a moment, proceeded into the 
middle of the room, and bent upon one 
knee before the youth. He then lifted 
his finger, and pointed upward, and spoke, 
but in a tongue unknown to the Spaniard. 
Chicama now spoke, also; and, to his 
amazement, the stranger replied in Span- 





ish, “1 listen; I understand. 
Spaniard.” 

“Who are you? What are you?” 
were the ready exclamations of Chicama. 

“You a Spaniard, and not know me? 
You, of the white race, and descended 
from the skies, obliged to inquire of me 
my name and lineage? Yet | will tell 
you. I am Orana, the Child of the Moon. 
These silver locks attest my parentage.” 

“ And what is your office here ? ” 

“Tam the minister of him who is the 
son of Huascar Capac, the sublime Hu- 
ascar, inca of Peru.” 

“But I had thought Atahualpa was 
inca.” 

* And so he claims to be; but the sun, 
and the moon, and the stars, denounce 
him.* Huascar is the true inca of Peru, 
by the decrees of Heaven; and this will 
appear in due time. From him I come 
toyou. You belong to the company of 
the chief who is now desolating our coun- 
try with fire and sword,— the terrible 
Pizarro. We have heard your story from 
the Runa, and the*Virgin of the Sun, the 
high-born maiden, known by the title of 
the ‘ Evening Star.’ You were one of 
those who ravaged the city of Coaque 
How can it be, that beings who seem en- 
dowed with superhuman power should 
be thus cruel? Are you descended from 
heaven? and do you come from a benig- 
nant God? Or are you disgorged by the 
volcano, and sent forth upon earth bya 
vengeful deity, to punish mankind for 
their wickedness? What is the mission, 
what the purpose, of those wonderful 
beings called Spaniards ? ” 

Chicama was about to reply, when the 
difficulty of answering the question struck 
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him forcibly, aud he said, evasively, “I 
will tell you in due time. Take me to 
the inca, and I will answer him. For 
the present, I need but say, that the Span- 
iards came on an errand of peace. They 
came in the name of a mighty king, and 
the God of heaven and earth. Submit, 
and ours will prove an errand of peace ; 
resist, and ruin will overwhelm you. 
But, tell me, Child of the Moon, tell me 
whence it is that you speak the language 
of the Spaniard,” 

“Can the offspring of a heavenly orb 
need but to ask, and to receive?” 

“'Then you, a Peruvian, speak Spanish 
by the gift of birth ?” 

“T said not that. No; I had instruc- 


tions from a Spaniard who fled from Pa- | 


nama, and lived two years at Quito. 
But I, alone, could Jearn his speech. To 
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maiden, whom you call the * Evening 
Star,’ the beautiful priestess of the sun ?” 

“ Runa is in the keeping of Heaven.” 

*“ Yes, yes; I can well believe it; but 
may I not see her? She saved my life. 
May I not give her thanks ? ” 

“Runa needs no thanks; asks no 
thanks. She is a woman to our eyes; 
yet she is a ray of the immortal sun, 
Can a thing so exalted value human 
words —- sounds, that come and go like 
the breeze ?” 

“ Nay, Offspring of the Moon; let me 
see her, if it be in thy power. If Runa 
is of the sun, she must be willing to shed 
her beneficent light on all; and especially 
on one who is disposed to worship her.” 

“Spaniard, you speak ignorantly or 


_profanely. Worship is only due to Pa- 
| chacamac, or his glorious image, the sun. 


me it was the gift of Heaven. And yet | If you speak of Runa as an object of ad- 


it was not bestowed upon Orano, the 
Child of the Moon; but upon Orano, the 
minister of Huascar, inca.” 

“Tt gives me great joy to have met one 
so gifted; and now tell me, Orano, Child 
of the Moon, and minister of -the sublime 
inca, what is his majesty’s pleasure with 
me ? ” 

“ Orano speaks not for the inca, but as 
the inca commands.” 

“ Well —le: me be taken to him.” 

“Are you prepared to stand in the 
presence of one who represents the spirit 
of light and heat, and life on earth, — the 
offspring of the sun?” 

“Tam a Spaniard, and fear nothing.” 

“The inca will let his pleasure be 
known.” Saying this, the Indian was 
about to depart, when Chicama spoke, 
once more: “Say, Orano, where is the 


oration, you are an idolater. If you use, 
in respect to her, the light speech of gal- 
lantry, you deserve nothing Dut scorn. 
Adieu.” 

With these words, the Child of the 
Moon departed, leaving Chicama in a 
‘state of mingled vexation, wonder, and 
anxiety. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


—— 


An Ass’s Revenge. 


N ass was once ferociously attacked by 
a bull-dog; but the poor animal de- 
fended himself so gallantly with his 
heels, keeping his rear always pre- 
sented to his assailant, that the dog was 
unable to fix on him. The ass at length 





turned rapidly round on his adversary, 
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and caught hold of his teeth in such a PHorisms. —It is a heretic that makes [ 
‘manner that the dog was unable to retal- A the fire, not he which burns in’t. e 
iate. ere the dog howled most repent-| In delay there lies no plenty. ¢ 
antly; and one would have thought that} Let the end try the man. & 
the ass would have dismissed him with| Though Patience be a tired mare, yet é 
this punishment. But no—he dragged | she will plod. fk. : 
his enemy to a river, and, lying down We are 'Time’s subjects. F \ 
upon him, kept him under water till he| Grief makes one hour ten. - 
was drowned. | Fears attend the steps of wrong. 
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The Yellow Leaf. 
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leaf was dead, the branch was brown, No fruit was left it now. 
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But much the rattling tempest blew This leaf, they tell me, once was green, i 
The naked boughs among; Washed by the showers soft ; f 
And here and there came whirling through High on the topmost bough ‘twas seen, : 
A leaf that loosely hung. And flourished up aloft 
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